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THE PRESIDENT'S PAGE 





A Report on the Twenty-first Annual Convention 


i. 

‘T HE convention at Indianapolis was a huge success. 
More than 300 persons attended the different sessions. Lead- 
ers from all fields of special education and from numerous 
other organizations that also serve the handicapped partici- 
pated in the various program sessions. Many that attended 
said “It was one of the best programs the Council has ever 
held. Others said, “We wouldn’t have missed it for anything.” 

The Council is grateful, deeply grateful, to every mem- 


ber and to every person that participated in the program and that served on 





committees. 
SOME SPLENDID GAINS AND ADVANCES WERE MADE 

The Council made two tremendously fine gains through its business 
sessions. First, a plan for reorganization, to make the Council more repre- 
sentative of its members and chapters was unanimously approved. Each 
member will now have a larger share and more direct participation in the 
Council. Second, the Council unanimously approved the action of the last 
board of directors in purchasing the JoURNAL oF EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN from 
Mr. Wooden. The Council now owns and publishes its own professional 
journal. That is a fine milestone. We can be proud of it. 


THE COUNCIL’S RESOURCES 


When the convention closed, the Council had a balance of approximately 
$1,475.00, and on February 1 the Journal account which is exclusive of the 
Council’s general funds, showed a balance of $762.69. In addition the Journal 
owns property valued at approximately $800.00. This is our Council—your 
Council—in dollars and cents. 

But our Council, as a professional organization, has power and prestige 
that far exceeds the financial resources listed above. It promotes the in- 
service growth of teachers, disseminates professional information, and aids 
states and communities, that do not have special education programs, to de- 
velop them. It also serves in many other ways. 


WE NEED MORE MEMBERS 


Our power and prestige are measured by the number of members we 
have, also by their genuine interest and by their active participation in the 
Council. There are more than 15,000 special-education teachers in the United 
States and Canada. The Council now has approximately 3,500 members. We 
urge you to enlist your efforts in getting new members and in forming new 
chapters. It takes ten members to form a chapter: Chapter membership 
dues are only one dollar, whereas individual memberships are twice that 

(Continued on page 198) 
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Indianapolis Keynote Address 





| CONSIDER it a very great honor 
to be invited to give the keynote ad- 
dress at the twenty-first annual meet- 
ing of the International Council for 
Exceptional Children. 

The assignment given me by our 
president was to interpret the pres- 
ent emergency and to point out its 
implications for the education of the 
exceptional. 

I propose to adopt a positive and 
optimistic approach. We in the de- 
mocracies abhor war. Our way of life 
provides for progress through peace- 
ful pursuits. We normally make no 
provision for war. But we have 
learned through bitter experience that 
the world is so closely knit together 
that we are not safe in our peaceful 
ways as long as other nations are 
war minded. Even in the present 
crisis all peoples in the democracies 
evaded and avoided war as long as 
possible, but when we were attacked 
we stood firm and decided to fight 
rather than to let our way of life per- 
ish from the earth. 

We realized that our ideals were 
greater than ourselves or than our 
children, and that they were worth 


Florence S. Dunlop 


dying for even as our forefathers died 
in order that these ideals be perpetu- 
ated for us. War is a conflict between 
opposing principles. It is fought by 
armed forces, by economic forces, and 
above all by moral and spiritual forces. 
We must stand firm morally and 
spiritually if we are to win the war 
and the peace. When war broke out, 
our first reaction was that all that was 
worth while would be swept away. I 
grant you that much will be swept 
away, much hardship will be endured, 
many lives will be lost, much proper- 
ty will be damaged, and many for- 
tunes change hands. But our ideals 
will not be lost so long as we truly 
believe in them and are willing to 
work and sacrifice for them. 

We will come out of this war with a 
new and better sense of values. We 
will not worship money and power 
for their own sake but rather for what 
they can do to uplift the whole of 
humanity throughout the whole world. 

This war will give us plenty of op- 
portunity to evaluate our democratic 
practices in the political, ¢conomic, so- 
cial and educational fields and it will 
give us plenty of opportunities to 


© FLorence S. Duntop, Pu.D., is psychologist and supervisor of special classes of the 
Ottawa Public Schools, Ontario, and lecturer in psychology at Carleton College of the 
same city. She has also been lecturer in the education of the exceptional, for the past 
seven summers, at Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City. 

Her undergraduate work was done at Queens University, Kingston, ‘Ontario, where 
she earned her bachelor of art’s in biology and chemistry, and her graduate work was 
done at Teachers College, Columbia University, where she earned her master’s and 


doctor’s in psychology. 


. 


Dr. Dunlop is president of the Auxiliary-Class Section of the Ontario Education As- 
sociation, is vice president of the International Council, and is a consulting editor of 
the Journat. She has traveled widely, having spent much time studying the school 
systems of New Zealand, Australia, South Africa, the British Isles, and the continent 


of Europe. 
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bring about rather sudden and much 
needed reforms in these fields. 

England, who has borne the brunt 
of this war for four long years, has 
found that already many far reaching 
reforms have been brought about sud- 
denly during the war and _ because 
of the war. These reforms have been 
brought about as it were overnight. 
I shall take a few moments to enum- 
erate some of these. 

First, we see Britain taking a great- 
er interest in her child population 
than she has ever done before. Chil- 
dren are given priorities in the dis- 
tribution of foodstuffs such as milk, 
oranges, and eggs. Most children are 
provided with one free, well-balanced 
hot lunch per day. The result is that 
the children of Britain living through 
the fiercest war in history, bombed 
out of their homes, spending their 
nights in air-raid shelters are inches 
taller and pounds heavier than their 
predecessors of just two years ago. 
In England too we see a great in- 
crease in the number of nursery 
schools and the people of England are 
determined that these nursery schools 
shall be extended and perpetuated 
both during the war and after the 
war. In this way many handicaps— 
physical, mental, emotional, and so- 
cial—may be prevented or detected and 
corrected in their incipient stages. 

A keener interest has been aroused 
in all phases of education. The British 
government is spending much more 
money on education during the war 
than it ever spent before the war. 

We also see a new interest in recre- 
ational programs. When war broke 
out, the authorities allowed women 
teachers, social workers, and recre- 
ational leaders to enter the war serv- 
ices. They are now returning these 
same people to their original posts, 
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realizing as they never did before the 
stabilizing effect of education and 
recreation in the community. 

Through the evacuation system 
much has been learned of the basic 
needs and adaptability of children, 
and there is a determination among 
all classes to wipe out the slum areas 
forever. 

The people of England are united in 
their effort not only to save their 
country, but to wipe out all social in- 
justices. That this is their determin- 
ation is evidenced by the fact that the 
British Parliament has taken many 
weeks in the time of their greatest 
peril to discuss the sweeping social 
reforms recommended by the Bev- 
eridge Report calling for social secur- 
ity from birth till death. A slogan 
on this continent is “Nothing matters 
now but victory.” The slogan in Eng- 
land is “Everything matters after 
victory.” This is not the time for us 
in the department of the exceptional 
to retrench. It is a time for us to 
strike when the iron is hot. Much 
reform and much pioneer work is 
necessary in all areas of our chosen 
field on this continent. 

Although we are particularly in- 
terested in the educational area, 
nevertheless we realize that educa- 
tion is so closely bound up with the 
political, economic, and social policies 
of our country that it is affected by 
all and in turn affects all policies in 
any sphere. 

We as educators must ever seek to 
enlarge our vision by taking a vital, 
objective interest in country wide and 
world wide policies. It is in our 
hands to help shape these policies in 
the future and we are entitled to 
much of the blame if post-war condi- 
tions are not improved. 

England is not waiting until after 
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the war to bring about reform. She 
is doing it now, during the war. Eng- 
land will never be the same; no, but 
she may be a better England. United 
States and Canada will never be the 
same, but we too will be better it 
we put the right kind of thought, ac- 
tion, and effort during the war into 
bringing about the much needed re- 
forms in our countries. 

Let us now briefly review the his- 
tory of special education, which has 
already weathered the storms of World 
War I, and note the progress already 
made, the ground lost, and the prog- 
ress yet so vitally needed. It is re- 
corded that special classes first orig- 
inated in Germany back in 1859—in 
the country that is now taking drastic 
action to wipe out all types of handi- 
capped. Is it possible that if we fail, 
our countries may _ reverse their 
policies in years to come? Following 
Germany’s lead special classes de- 
veloped in other countries as fol- 
lows: Switzerland, 1888; Norway, 
1889; England, 1892; Holland, 1896; 
United States, 1896; Belgium, 1897; 
Austria, 1899; Hungary, 1900; Den- 
mark, 1900; France, 1904; Scotland, 
1908; Canada, 1910. The first classes 
in my home city of Ottawa, Canada, 
were opened in 1914, the year we en- 
tered World War I, and now we make 
adequate special-class provision for 
all children regardless of their type 
of handicap. 

It is also recorded that this Inter- 
national Council for Exceptional Chil- 
dren was organized in 1922 in New 
York City and that the first world 
congress for the study of exceptional 
children was held in Geneva in July 
1939, the year that World War II 
broke out. This conference had 350 
delegates which represented 32 coun- 
tries. It is fortunate that such a con- 
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ference had been held before the war 
and we must plan for a similar one 
shortly after the war. 

Other signs of progress between 
World War I and World War II are 
seen in gradual developments. Most 
large cities on this continent, regard- 
less of state or provincial laws, have 
special classes of various types; many 
of them have supervisors devoting full 
time to the furthering of special edu- 
cation either in segregated or non- 
segregated situations. We have no- 
ticed too a gradual development in 
psychological clinics, adjustment bur- 
eaus, state legislation, certification, 
and training of teachers, university 
departments for the study of the ex- 
ceptional, a more definite identifica- 
tion and classification of pupils, im- 
proved methods and courses of study, 
better text books, materials, and teach- 
ing aids; a gradual growth in basic 
philosophy and in the literature in the 
field, a beginning of worthwhile re- 
search in all areas, an improved atti- 
tude toward mental hygiene; a definite 
tendency to consider, understand, and 
teach the whole child in the light of 
his whole environment; a beginning in 
the province of Ontario in 1932 and 
in the state of Pennsylvania in 1940 to 
reach all children in rural areas re- 
quiring special education.’ 

Dr. Elise Martens reports that in 
1920, 3 states provided supervisors 
of special education and by 1942 there 
were 23 such states. 

The special class movement has 
grown slowly beginning with the ob- 
vious mental defectives and behavior 
problems and now including all types 
of children that differ markedly from 
the normal physieally, socially, emo- 
tionally, or mentally, as well as the 
gifted. How may we capitalize on 
World War II? 
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World War I gave a great impetus 
to special-class work, largely through 
the great development in intelligence 
testing during that period and through 
the rehabilitation of returned men 
with their great variety of acquired 
handicaps. This war should provide 
a vital check on many of these prac- 
tices and should also throw much light 
on the real value and uses of personal- 
ity and aptitude tests, which are be- 
ing used so widely in the various serv- 
ices. 

This war will also provide us with 
an opportunity of placing in industry 
the great body of 
every type of special class. 


graduates from 
During 
peace time it was impossible for many 
of these to compete with 
with the result that follow-up studies 
show a rather limited list of occupa- 
They will now 


normals, 


tions open to them. 
have an opportunity of securing a 
much wider variety of occupations. 
In this way we may discover that they 
are really capable of holding more 
important posts 
pected in the past. 
keep careful records of all placements 


than we ever sus- 


We must aim to 


in order that we may correctly assess 
their real worth in each type of oc- 
cupation. 

This war will also serve as a check 
on our basic philosophy and on the 
methods that we have been using. In- 
dustry may be able to discover for 
us through this emergency what we 
have been unable to discover for our- 
selves. Industry will also discover 
us and our methods and we should 
seize this opportunity of bringing 
about a much closer cooperation be- 
tween us. Industry is employing vast 
numbers of dwarfs in airplane con- 
struction, vast numbers of deaf in 
munitions and machine shops. Many 
of our high-grade mentally defective 
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boys are being placed in the armed 
forces; the lower grade boys and girls 
are doing worthwhile routine tasks 
on the home front. Cripples and 
cardiacs are doing clerical work. The 
socially and emotionally maladjusted 
are finding themselves, through los- 
ing themselves in the cause of others. 

Government officials are discover- 
ing us and recognizing how we have 
salvaged through careful understand- 
ing and training many individuals for 
This should have 


The governments 


our joint war effort. 
two main results. 
should be more willing to back our 
work financially and otherwise. On 
the other hand we should be able to 
give valuable aid and advice to the 
government in its inevitable problem 
of rehabilitation. Science will make 
many startling contributions in this 
war, which will be of direct help to us 
We may look for im- 
aids, 


in our work. 
proved hearing aids, seeing 
braces, artificial limbs, and countless 
other inventions that will relieve the 
sufferings and improve the condi- 
tions of the physically handicapped. 

Our socially and emotionally handi- 
capped will be benefited by environ- 
mental changes that will be seen in 
better housing, better nutrition, bet- 
ter physical and mental hygiene prac- 
tices. Conditions are being brought 
to light through the examination of 
recruits, which will never be toler- 
ated again on this continent. 

We shall also have an opportunity 
in a small way at least of evaluating 
the contributions to this emergency 
of those whom we have selected and 


trained as highly intellectually gifted. 


‘We may discover that our definition 


and education of the gifted has been 
altogether too limited to prepare them 
for real leadership in such an emer- 


gency. No doubt much more will be 
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done for the highly intellectually 
gifted children after this war. Now 
let us consider the various ways in 
which the present emergency chal- 
lenges us that are engaged in the 
education of the exceptional. 


Let us review, revitalize, and extend 
our basic philosophy of education. We 
have been progressive educators; we 
have led in the understanding of the 
whole child in relation to his whole en- 
vironment; we have led in cooperating 
with parents, visiting teachers, social 
workers, courts, with medical, nutri- 
tional and housing authorities, but we 
have still a long way to go. We must 
not rest until this philosophy and 
these practices affect not only all 
special-class pupils, but all children 
wherever they may be. 


Let 


minimum 


standardize and raise the 
of for teachers, 
supervisors, and administrators so that 


us 
training 


new people coming into our field will 
have at least basic requirements; so 
that they will not waste time and in- 
terrupt progress through unprepared- 
ness and arm-chair philosophies that 
will not work. Let us continually 
agitate for and prove ourselves worthy 
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of more community, state, and federal 
aid. 

Let us conduct more and better re- 
search, and through the Council se- 
cure grants from governments or 
foundations that we may plan and 
carry through an extensive research 
program. One of our greatest needs is 
for more inclusive follow-up studies 
that will give us basic requirements 
for placement of our graduates. 

Let us draw up and standardize a 
suitable follow-up form that can be 
used by teachers on each type of ex- 
ceptional so that our follow-up studies 
will be inclusive, comparable, and al- 
together more worth while. 

Let us formulate a definite program 
which will prevent vast numbers of 
our graduates from becoming un- 
employed after the war. Let us send 
trained people from our own ranks 
into the community to interpret our 
aims, our accomplishments, and our 
graduates, to the community. 

Let our war aim be to uphold the 
ideals of democracy, in all walks of 
life, during the war and after the war, 
so that we may be truly worthy of 
those that are giving their very all in 
order that we may carry on. 


(Continued from page 193) 


amount. 
real goal is 15,000. 


Our lowest goal must be 4,000 members. 


We need that many. Our 


Mrs. Beulah S. Adgate, our Treasurer-Manager at Saranac, Michigan, re- 
ceives all memberships and furnishes materials for organizing chapters. 
YOUR INQUIRIES AND SUGGESTIONS ARE SOLICITED 


It’s your Council. 
your suggestions. 
your help. 
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Your officers and directors invite your inquiries and 
Let’s keep building! But it takes all of us. We need 


JoHN J. LEE, President 
General Adviser | 

Education of the Handicapped 
Wayne University 

Detroit, Michigan 
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Objectivity in the Education of the Blind 





Richard S. French and David H. Morgan 


In modern schools constant refer- 
ence is made to “creative effort,” “the 
activity program,” “enrichment of 
curriculum,” “projects,” and so forth. 
Since experimental studies have 
demonstrated that interest is the best 
incentive for learning and that mean- 
ingless material is difficult to learn 
and easy to forget, meaning and pur- 
pose have recently been given a pri- 
mary position by curriculum builders 
among the criteria used in evaluating 
the materials to be included in the 
education program. The functional 
value to the child of skills, attitudes, 
ideals, and subject matter is considered 
vastly more important than the mere 
knowledge. Life 
necessities have replaced abstract sub- 


accumulation of 


ject matter in progressive schools. Be- 
fore true learning has been achieved, 
any information must be made a func- 
tional part of the child’s life. “Brain 
twisters” and “information please” can 
no longer be justified for their discip- 
linary value since the hypothesis re- 
garding disciplinary values in a gen- 
eral training of the mind has been 
largely exploded by psychologists. 





Some blind people, and even some 
supposedly informed writers on the 
blind, still labor under the delusion 
that the remaining senses increase in 
acuity as a result of blindness. If the 
blind child is to develop to the fullest 
of his capabilities, those charged with 
his education must accept the fact 
that in place of increased acuity in 
any one sense, or of substitution of 
one sense for another, there is only 
an increased usage of the remaining 
senses and that compensation is to be 
found only in more significant usage. 
It is not implied here that the person 
that is blind cannot develop ability 
to interpret the various stimuli re- 
ceived by the other senses. Unques- 
tionably use is improved although 
acuity does not increase. 

Verbalism has been the chief bane 
of “blind education” as well as of edu- 
cation in general. The too frequent 
substitution of vicarious experience 
for actual performance, in many cases 
a desirable and even necessary means 
of enriching the background of the 
child, has influenced many blind per- 
sons to believe fallaciously that they 


© Ricuarp S. FrencuH, Px.D., is superintendent of the California School for the Blind, 


Berkeley. 
COMMENTS section. 





For further information refer 


to Our Cover Portrait under the News AND 


® Davi H. Morean, Pu.D., is teaching principal of the same school and lecturer in 


education at the University of California, 


Berkeley. He has served as director of 


graduate research in home-economics education during the past six summer sessions at 
Colorado State College, Fort Collins, and is in charge of the aptitude testing of law 


students at the School of Jurisprudence, University of California. 


He constructed the 


California Legal Aptitude Test for the latter work. 

Dr. Morgan received his bachelor’s degree in mathematics and physics from Oc- 
cidental College, Los Angeles; his master’s in mathematics at the University of California; 
and his doctorate in educational psychology from the same institution. 

At the present time, he is a member of the joint advisory committee on research of 
the associations of instructors and workers for the blind. 
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can perform adequately certain ac- 
tivities or functions because they can 
talk intelligently about how these 
activities or functions should be con- 
ducted. Therefore, in the education 
of the blind child, even more than in 
the education of one of normal sight, 
emphasis must be placed upon “do- 
ing” rather than “describing,” if the 
child is to develop into a well-rounded, 
emotionally adjusted person. How- 
ever, it is considerably more difficuit 
for the teacher to provide opportun- 
ities to the child for learning and 
practicing the “how” than for memor- 
izing the “what.” 

For example, a college student par- 
tially blind, studied plane geometry by 
himself in order to fulfill a require- 
ment for the Junior Certificate. When 
he was asked in a written examina- 
tion to construct a line parallel to a 
given line, he described in detail the 
process whereby the _ construction 
could be performed, although he had 
been furnished a compass especially 
developed for use by the visually 
handicapped student. An oral exam- 
ination revealed that he had memor- 
ized the process, but had little con- 
ception of the meaning. He was great- 
ly surprised to find that knowing 
what to do was not sufficient. A few 
minutes of training in the use of the 
compass provided him with the tech- 
nique with which he could make 
meaningful the information that he 
had memorized. 

The key to objectification of the 
learning process, then, lies in mean- 
ingful action rather than in an at- 
tempt to translate experience into 
pseudo-visual intellections. It is es- 
sential that the child, especially the 
one blind from birth, be given the 
richest background possible of actual 
experiences if he is to develop ade- 
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quate concepts of the environment in 
which he lives. The teacher must 
ever be on the alert to guard against 
accepting verbalization for learning. 
Little assistance may be gained un- 
fortunately from the literature in re- 
gard to materials and devices. How- 
ever, through constant trial and error 
in the classroom and through reports 
by other workers, techniques and de- 
vices may finally be developed where- 
by a large measure of objectification 
may be achieved, but even in using 
various objective devices we must 
guard against verbalization since the 
child, by rote memory alone, may give 
a fairly adequate description of the 
concept illustrated by an objective de- 
vice. Even the glib reading of a whole 
story committed to memory is fairly 


common. 


LEARNING THE “THREE RS” 

Although adequate experimental 
evidence regarding the teaching of 
reading and writing of braille is not 
available, nevertheless, the wealth of 
material on the reading of print and 
practical experience in teaching blind 
children do provide the bases for cer- 
tain methods that should function in 
developing the child. The child must 
be ready to read and write and must 
have a desire for these skills. Other- 
wise, the task will be laborious and 
interest will be deadened before he 
has had an opportunity to learn. Since 
reading and writing are tools for a 
definite purpose, they should not be 
taught as an end in themselves. A 
well-adjusted child naturally has a 
desire to learn. If the material is 
within the level of his relative matur- 
ity, he can comprehend it, but there 
must be a desire to read or 10 write. 

Through writing original stories and 
through dramatization of events, the 
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read in 


child 
order to gather the information neces- 


may be stimulated to 


sary for the writing of a play. If the 
parts are to be learned, it will be 
necessary to write them so that they 
may be memorized. In this example 
both reading and writing are neces- 
sary to accomplish a specific purpose. 
There is a reason for the activity. 
Since both the reading and writing 
of braille, as contrasted with print, are 
slow and laborious, even for the most 
advanced students, more effort on the 
part of the teacher and of the child 
will naturally be required. However, 
mere preachment or verbal stimula- 
tion is not sufficient for the develop- 
of proper reading techniques. 
Because many blind children read 
orally to others, the technique of oral 


ment 


reading may actually interfere with 
silent reading. The 
retard himself by an effort to vocalize 
although he is reading silently. He 
may use only one hand when two 
hands would increase his speed. The 
pressure that he applies may be so 
great that the sense of touch is dulled, 


individual may 


resulting in slow reading. He may 
still read letters rather than letter 
groups or words. He may attain 
maximum speed for the techniques 


that he uses, but by a change of tech- 
niques, he may develop new 
methods whereby he can read more 
efficiently. This development should 
not be left to chance since the ineffi- 
cient reader soon comes to depend on 
others to do his reading. 

In teaching arithmetic, the mater- 
ials used should likewise be within the 
scope of the child’s experiences. Text- 
books should preferably be used as 
reference material for the solution of 
the problems under consideration. 
Many mathematical problems arise in 
the construction of various objects 
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used in class projects, including the 
materials needed and their cost, and 
in extra-curricular activities, as well 
as in many other problems arising from 
time to time in the routine activities 
of the school and home. The blind 
child in the intermediate grades and 
in junior high school should have 
many actual problems involving meas- 
urement of familiar objects since men- 
suration becomes increasingly impor- 
tant during this period of his life. 
Throughout the mathematics. curri- 
culum mechanical aids can be used. to 
facilitate greatly an understanding of 
certain concepts which the child other- 
wise would not visualize. In the pri- 
mary grades peg boards, type frames, 
and blocks are useful for making 
problems objective. With slight adapt- 
ation, constructed for 
use by blind children. Inches, marked 
in braille numerals by small round- 
headed tacks, can be represented by 
long cuts in the ruler, half inches by 
shorter cuts, and so forth. 


rulers can be 


ALGEBRA AND GEOMETRY 

For teaching algebra, geometry, or 
arithmetic, many rigid models and ad- 
justable figures can be constructed in 
the shop for illustrating the concepts 
involved, so that understanding, in 
contrast to verbalization, is achieved. 
A diversity of models illustrating the 
same concept helps to eliminate the 
danger of incomplete or wrong learn- 
ing. In geometry, the blind student 
must even perform the actual con- 
structions and must have the oppor- 
tunity to “see,” through the use of 
models, the figure under consideration 
if the problem is to be meaningful. 
In short, the problems and their solu- 
tions must be real and must be made 
a part of the student’s experiences. 
Instruments for use by the blind stu- 
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dent in geometry are available from 
commercial sources but homemade 
devices are always preferable, espe- 
cially when devised and made by the 
pupils themselves. 


SOCIAL STUDIES 

Relief maps, of course, are sig- 
nificant to the blind child, as they are 
to the sighted one. Differences in 
contours and in the shapes of land 
masses serve as identification marks 
for the child as he becomes familiar 
with the map. He learns to locate the 
approximate, position of 
various important points. The con- 
struction of a relief map of plasticine 
or similar material provides oppor- 
tunity for increased learning through 
Political maps of the vari- 
important points 
presented in 


relative, or 


activity. 
ous countries with 
keyed in braille are 
braille texts. Stories or plays writ- 
ten by the students about the people 
of the country during the period of 
time studied add considerably to their 
material and to its 
functional value. The purpose for the 
story may be its publication in the 
school paper, and the purpose for the 
play, its presentation during an as- 
sembly period. The child should ap- 
preciate, in order to understand, the 
culture of the peoples studied. Ma- 
terials from all other classes in the 
same grade may be introduced to cor- 
relate the different phases of the edu- 
cational program. Such factors as lo- 
cation, language, religion, political sys- 
tem, mode of living, social customs, 
and the historical background of the 
peoples are all vital to a true com- 
prehension of the world around us. 
Obviously it is impossible to mention 
here all of the projects that may be 
undertaken since their number is 
legion and since the selection and 


interest in the 
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method of completion depend upon the 
particular group in the class. How- 
ever excursions must be named as be- 
ing among the most essential means 
for acquiring concepts of natural fea- 
tures and of the reduction to scale in- 
volved in maps and other representa- 
tive materials. 


SCIENCE 

In the sciences, numerous materials, 
limited only by the facilities of the 
school environment, are available for 
objectifying learning. Instruction is 
removed from the realm of the theo- 
retical to that of the objective by ex- 
cursions to business concerns or to 
areas pertinent to the topic under con- 
sideration. Many aids in _ teaching 
science may be found just outside the 
door to the school building: examples 
of erosion, development of flowers, 
types of soil, rocks, trees, canyons, and 
other natural objects. 

Collections should be started in 
school and supplemented by specimens 
that the children can collect in their 
own localities during the summer. 
Cogs, levers, locks, radio parts, phono- 
graph parts, and the like, may easily 
be assembled over a period of years, 
but these illustrative materials must 
not deteriorate into a junk pile. Their 
primary purpose is to objectify the 
concepts taught, and unless they do 
contribute to a richer understanding 
of life they should be replaced by ma- 
terials of functional value. 

Models of animals, flowers, the hu- 
man body, and so forth may be used 
in illustrating certain concepts that 
otherwise would be abstract. When- 
ever possible, fresh or preserved ani- 
mal parts or live specimens ‘should be 
used to supplement the ‘work with 
Actual care in feeding and 
(Continued on page 223) 


models. 
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Problems in the Adolescence 
of Exceptional Children 
III. Finding a Philosophy of Life 





AMONG the most vital of all the 
problems that face adolescents 1s find- 
ing a philosophy that gives meaning, 


purpose, and stability to life. This 
involves three processes, (1) getting 
a sane view of oneself, (2) under- 


standing the behavior of one’s fellows, 
(3) adjusting to the Infinite. 


GETTING A SANE VIEW OF ONESELF 


Mental hygienists are unanimous in 
agreeing that self-understanding is es- 
sential to sound mental health. Each 
human being has to learn to live hap- 
pily with himself. To do so he must 
follow Hadfield’s* maxim: “Know thy- 
self, accept thyself, be thyself.” The 
Greek philosopher, Socrates, also had 
as his main principle in teaching, 
“Know thyself.” The Great Teacher 
laid the cornerstone of modern psy- 
chotherapy by his words “The truth 
shall make you free.” Only the truth 
about our characteristics and 
their origin is likely to enable us to 


own 


make wise adjustments and to handle 
our own personality problems in a 
constructive fashion. 

All individuals should know how 


they came to be what they are. To do 
this involves tracing back into their 


Samuel R. Laycock 


own heredity, early training, and en- 
vironment. Psychology has _ long 
taught us that our general physical 
and mental structure is inherited, but 
that our environment and training de- 
termine how much of our potentialities 
shall be realized and how sound are 
the adjustments we shall make. 

Our physical and mental structure 
create for us problems of adjustment, 
but environment and training deter- 
mine what the adjustments are to be. 
For example, Lord Byron, the poet, 
had at least one club foot. His mother 
called him, “that lame brat,” and made 
him feel acutely inferior. As he grew 
up he compensated for this by ex- 
cesses with wine and women and died 
of these excesses at the early age of 
thirty-seven. On the other hand the 
writer knows a young man that was 
born with two club feet. His parents 
never allowed him to feel sorry for 
himself. He was encouraged to be in- 
terested in athletics and became very 
keenly interested in them. He was 
mascot and later manager of his school’s 
hockey and football teams. He has 
grown up wholesomely and normally 
and has a most attractive personality. 
Many physically handicapped are sel- 
fish, querulous, and bitter, or they 


@SamueEt R. Laycock, Pu.D., is professor of educational psychology at the Uni- 
versity of Sasketchewan, Saskatoon. His undergraduate work was done at the University 
of Toronto, and his doctorate was received from the University of London, England. 

For further information concerning honors, contributions, and so forth, see page 171, 
Volume 8, Number 6 (March, 1942) of this publication. 

The accompanying article is the third in a series on problems in adolescence of 


exceptional children. 
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exhibit any one or more of various 
defense mechanisms. Others, just as 
handicapped, are a great source of 
joy to their friends and contribute 
richly to the lives of others. These 
latter are they that have been helped 
to accept Hadfield’s advice to “Know 
thyself, accept thyself, be thyself.” 


This, then, is the problem that con- 
fronts the teachers of exceptional chil- 
dren—to help them to know and ac- 
cept themselves and to live construc- 
tively with their handicaps. How 
shall this be approached? First of all, 
teachers of exceptional children must 
show their pupils that no one is fully 
equipped to meet all situations in life. 
No one is brilliant, beautiful, musical; 
gifted in art, writing, and _ public 
speaking; a star-athlete, and so on. 
Everyone has to get along with what 
he has. If, as in the case of the writ- 
er, one has no voice he does not sing, 
no matter how much he wishes to do 
so. If structurally he is not built to 
be a great athlete he cannot become 
one. So if it happens that an in- 
dividual lacks the use of arms or legs 
he simply lacks one thing he would 
like to have and, in that sense, is not 
so very different from other people. 
Since everyone has to meet life with 
what he has, he must learn to like the 
things he can do so much that he will 
be happy even though there are some 
things he cannot do. Obviously when 
a defect cannot be remedied there is 
only one thing for the individual to 
do—to accept it as part of himself 
and to get a proper sense of propor- 
tion about it so that he can live con- 
structively with his defect. The whole- 
some thing to do with a liability that 
cannot be changed is to compensate 
for it in a constructive direction. 


Teachers need to help exceptional 
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children to understand wherein they 
compensate unwholesomely by such 
defense mechanisms as boasting, bossi- 
ness, and querulousness, or by with- 
drawing tendencies such as shyness, 
oversensitiveness, and so forth. These 
children must then be guided into 
wholesome compensations that will en- 
able them to serve others and win 
loyalty, affection, and cooperation from 
their associates. 


From the standpoint of adjustment 
extreme brilliance is also a handicap. 
Gifted children, therefore, must come 
to understand themselves and _ their 
own difficulties. The writer has re- 
cently discovered a boy of seven years 
of age whose IQ is over 190. So far 
as chances of personal happiness and 
wholesome adjustments go, this boy 
suffers at least as great a handicap as 
most other kinds of exceptional chil- 
dren. Like the rest of us he must 
learn to live with his limitations. He 
needs a great deal of assistance to be 
able to do so. 


UNDERSTANDING THE BEHAVIOR 
OF ONE’S FELLOWS 


The most important phase of any 
individual’s education is to learn to 
understand others and to adjust to 
them. Without that, resources of 
physique, intellect, skill, wealth, or 
education are likely to be of little 
avail. Throughout pre-school,  ele- 
mentary school, high school, college, 
and indeed throughout life, individuals 
must learn to understand their fellow- 
humans’ basic needs and the ways 
they take to satisfy them.  In- 
deed much of the wistfulness of old 
folk is over the fact that they have 
arrived at an understanding of so 
much of life at a time when they are 
about to quit it. 
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For example, one of the lessons that 
human beings take a long time to 
learn is that of man’s ingratitude, 
Sometimes with all the unselfishness 
we can summon, we do a great deal 
for someone else only to lose his 
friendship. Could we not have been 
taught in early life that when we do 
too much for someone we unconscious- 
ly put him under a sense of obligation, 
thus making him feel inferior, thereby 
making him dislike us because we 
made him feel inferior? 


Another lesson that children, adoles- 
cents, and adults need to learn is how 
to make friends. Stress should be 
laid on such simple habits as “go out 
of your way to help others,” “be de- 
pended upon to do what you say you 
will,” “be genuinely interested in oth- 
ers,’ “the only way to have a friend 
is to be one,” “do not gossip,” “do not 
laugh at the mistakes of others,” “do 
not take a vulgar attitude towards the 
opposite sex,” “do not talk about oth- 
ers behind their backs,” “do not try 
to correct the mistakes of others,” “do 
not be bossy,” “do not be bold and 
nervy,” “do not monopolize conversa- 
tions,” and so forth. Children and 
adolescents should be guided in actual 
practice in and keeping 
friends. Exceptional adolescents prob- 
ably need extra help in this regard. 


making 


The lesson of human needs and of 
how they are satisfied must be taught 
to children from infancy on. Much of 
our present knowledge of the psy- 
chology of adjustment can be taught 
at the elementary-school level and cer- 
tainly a great deal of it at the high- 
school level. 

Exceptional adolescents should be 
made aware of man’s basic physical 
needs and how they affect his be- 
havior. Even more must they know 
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‘munity. 


his psychological needs. These are: 


1. the need for affection—to live in 
reciprocal warm regard with one or 
more human beings, 

2. the need for belonging—to be a 
respected and accepted member of a 
group, namely, family, class, school, 
neighborhood, community, or national 
group, 

3. the need for social approval—to 
win the approval of others tor one’s 
personality and achievements, 

4. the need for independence— 
reasonably to order one’s own life and 
to make one’s own decisions, 

5. the need for self-esteem—reason- 
ably to come up to one’s own inner 
standards, 

6. the need for achievement—to re- 
ceive satisfaction from jobs done or 
things made or goals achieved. 


Exceptional adolescents should be 
taught the various social and anti- 
social ways in which individuals go 
about trying to meet their physical 

needs. Defense 
bullying, boasting, 
bossiness, lying; stealing and atten- 
tion-getting mechanisms; withdrawing 
mechanisms like shyness, oversensi- 
tiveness, day-dreaming, and _ phan- 
tasy; as well as adjustments by ail- 
ments, such as the nine-o’clock head- 
ache and more serious forms of func- 
tional illness, should all be studied as 
poor ways that individuals use in 
meeting their basic needs. Social 
means of meeting basic needs through 
service to others should also be stud- 
ied with specific applications made in 
accordance with the particular needs 
of the individual and of the com- 
Indeed, so far as the mental 
hygienist is concerned, all teachers 
have the task of guiding children to 
understand the behavior of others so 


and __ psychological 
mechanisms like 
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that they can react to it in a construc- 
tive and socially useful fashion. The 
only reason why it is more important 
for exceptional children is that, among 
the things they can do, adjusting 
wholesomely to others often occupies 
a relatively more important place than 
is the case of average children. Let 
teachers of exceptional adolescents be 
sure that their pupils make contact 
with such books at Kelliher’s* Life and 
Growth, Goodrich’s’ Living With Oth- 
ers, McLean’s‘ Knowing Yourself and 
Others, and so forth. 


ADJUSTING TO “THE INFINITE” 


No human being is fully mature un- 
til he arrives at some workable ad- 
justment to the Universe or to the 
Infinite. Men and women often try 
to avoid the issue by claiming that so 
long as they obey the moral code noth- 
ing else matters. As if living could be 
reduced to a few simple habit pat- 
terns! One can teach a dog not to 
steal and otherwise to fit into the 
living of a human family. One can 
teach many simple habits of living to 
mental defectives of the institutional 
type. However, for the majority of 
human beings, living at a purely habit 
level is not enough. They need some 
sort of a philosophy by which to live. 


In developing towards a genuine 
philosophy of life many men and wo- 
men suffer an arrested development 
at the level of trying to live by rules. 
They say, “Oh, I believe in the Golden 
Rule, and I think that is all that is 
necessary.” Unfortunately, the rule 
is either a rationalization for the lack 
of a philosophy or it has been accepted 
merely intellectually. In such cases 
the said rule in no way affects their 
conduct. Others, if asked, say they 
believe in the principles of Christian- 
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ity, but they do nothing whatever to 
make these principles effective in their 
lives. Those that bring reproach on 
the churches are the men and women 
that give intellectual assent to creeds 
but whose conduct is not affected 
thereby. If by a philosophy of life 
is meant the mere intellectual accept- 
ance of rules or creeds, it is not ade- 
quate for human living. 


Modern psychologists are in process 
of rescuing “emotions” from their long 
period of disgrace. We have learnea 
that emotional responses are among 
the most important and valuable in 
human life. It is not ideas alone that 
dominate human life and conduct. It 
is how we feel about these ideas that 
is important. Any philosophy of life 
or religion worthy of the name in- 
cludes both ideas and emotions. The 
writer therefore defines religion as “a 
sense of fellowship with and devotion 
to whatever one conceives to be the 
fundamental values of the Universe.” 
A sense of “fellowship with,” and “de- 
votion to” involve feeling and, there- 
fore, lead to action. The writer main- 
tains that no human being is fully 
mature or well integrated until he has 
found this sense of fellowship with 
and devotion to whatever his own 
conception of the Infinite happens to 
be. 


The above definition of religion (or 
of a true philosophy of life) has been 
purposely made very broad so that 
it may include on the one hand the 
views of those that think of the In- 
finite as the very anthropomorphic 
God portrayed in Green Pastures and 
on the other hand the views of the 
scientist that regards the Universe as 
a set of dependable but impersonal 
forces or laws. Between these two 
extremes most folk find a conception 
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of the Infinite that satisfies them. 
Obviously the task of teachers of 
children and adolescents is to help 
their pupils to discover values with 
which they can find fellowship and to 
which they can devote themselves. 
Probably the most important thing 
that can happen to an adolescent is 
the finding of a cause bigger than him- 
self, to which he can devote himself. 
As to the methods to be used in help- 
ing adolescents to formulate their 
ideas concerning the ultimate values 
of the Universe and to attain fellow- 
ship therewith, all of us will have our 
own ideas. Those that believe in an 
authoritative form of religion will feel 
that definite efforts should be made to 
indoctrinate children as early as pos- 
sible. Others will feel that the par- 
ents’ and teachers’ duty is to stimulate 
the child and guide him to discover 
for himself the fundamental values to 
which he can give unstinted devotion. 
It is inevitable that we take up some 


position. Deciding to do nothing is a 
very positive stand for which the 
teacher and parent must accept re- 
sponsibility. 


In most publicly supported schools it 
is impossible for teachers to indoctrin- 
ate children even if they desired to do 
so. Teachers can, however, help their 
pupils to sort things out for them- 
selves and by their own attitudes pre- 
sent the point of view that adjusting 
to the Infinite is a vital part of grow- 
ing up into adulthood. It is vital that 
the teacher herself shall have achieved 
a sense of fellowship with and devo- 
tion to whatever she deems to be the 
ultimate values in the Universe. If 
she has done so, adolescents are more 
likely to achieve for themselves some 
reasonable adjustment. 

With exceptional adolescents the 
problem of adjusting to the Infinite is 
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particularly important. They, even 
above others, need that sense of emo- 
tional security that comes from feeling 
that the Infinite is friendly, that they 
are at home in the Universe and have 
a part in shaping its destiny. Through 
these feelings and ideas the adolescent 
also satisfies his needs for status and 
recognition and for personal worth. 

The writer believes that a true phil- 
osophy of life or a vital religion con- 
ceived as adjustment to the Infinite 
fulfills in their highest form the basic 
psychological needs for affection and 
belonging (emotional security); for 
social approval, independence, and 
achievement (status and recognition) ; 
and for self-esteem (personal worth). 
Towards the most complete fulfillment 
of their needs every good teacher 
strives to guide her pupils. 

Because of the acute differences in 
point of view held by our citizens with 
respect to the nature of ultimate 
values, teachers find it difficult to as- 
sist exceptional adolescents to forge 
for themselves a satisfying philosophy 
of life so far as adjusting to the In- 
finite is concerned. They can, how- 
ever, make great strides in helping 
their pupils toward getting a sane 
view of themselves and towards the 
understanding of others and adjust- 
ing to them. The development of all 
three aspects of a philosophy of life 
is important in insuring among pupils 
well-integrated personalities and sound 
mental health. 
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So You Teach Tuberculous Children 


“You mean you actually teach chil- 
dren sick with tuberculosis?” This 
question is a frequent one asked of 
anyone that is a member of the teach- 
ing group of this particular division of 
education for the physically handi- 
capped. And usually the questioner 
is amazed at what we do for these 
unfortunate boys and girls. 

Tuberculosis is no respecter of per- 
sons, so while the majority of cases 
occur among those of lower income 
brackets we do find many cases in 
the better salaried group. Likewise 
we find the disease among those of 
low IQ and among the high. There- 
fore a school established for tuber- 
culous children will have within its 
bounds the same heterogeneous group 
that is found in the regular school. 
There will be a few very bright, a few 
very dull, and many in the middle, 
with the usual shadings toward either 
end. 

Except in some particular types or 
advanced stages of tuberculosis, there 
is little or no pain. Therefore a teach- 
er in a school for the tuberculous does 
not have the feeling that he is teach- 
ing sick children. That is at once a 
benefit and a detriment. Because they 
are really sick and become fatigued 
easily but may not look ill, the teacher 
is apt to overtax the pupils’ strength 
without realizing it. This is one reas- 
son the teachers of tuberculous chil- 
dren must be very carefully chosen. 
It requires a constant alertness and a 
fine sense of judgment to know just 
how much to require of a pupil and 
just when to call a halt. This is 
doubly true when one realizes that the 
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condition of the pupil can change very 
quickly, requiring, therefore, a never 
ending watchfulness. 

A second need for extreme care in 
the teaching of tuberculous children 
is their own enthusiasm. Until the 
disease has reached an advanced stage 
there seems to be prevalent a great 
ambition and desire to somehow cir- 
cumvent this thing that has descended 
upon them, and by doubling effort, be 
as well off educationally as others in 
their former groups. The writer has 
known one case where the _pa- 
tient begged to have lessons even af- 
ter final rites had been performed by 
a priest. 

Usually the pupils are extremely 
aware of their good fortune in having 
school brought to their bedside and 
cooperate with all adjustments that 
have to be made. They feel that they 
are still a part of the circle they had 
to leave, that they can keep up and 
be ready to take their former place 
when they return. They realize also 
that while their handicap is not easily 
seen, they are as truly crippled as 
some of the more visible types, and 
that there will be certain restrictions 
upon their activities, both vocational 
and avocational, if they do not wish 
to do a repeat performance. They 
want to make the necessary adjust- 
ments and prepare themselves for a 
vocation their handicap will permit. 

This brings us to the point of the 
therapeutic value of school for these 
physically ill children. ' The more 
quickly these peoplé can be returned 
to a normal life, the better off they as 
individuals and society as a whole will 
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be. The doctors at the sanatorium in 
which the writer’s school is situated 
are firmly convinced the school un- 
questionably helps in the physical 
cure of tuberculosis. As the amount 
of work, number of subjects taken, 
and so forth are prescribed by the 
doctors, the teachers know within 
broad limits how much to give. 

Now with this as a general back- 
ground, what are some of the problems 
involved in teaching tuberculous chil- 
First of all—the element of 
contagion. Teachers of this group 
place themselves in the same field as 
There must be no 
neither can 


dren? 


nurses and doctors. 
fear of the disease, yet 
there be an absence of the realization 
of the danger involved. They must 
proceed with the caution born of a 
knowledge of the nature of the danger 
with which they deal and be very 
careful. It has long been the writer’s 
opinion that teaching in a school for 
the tuberculous is not so full of dan- 
ger as in a general classroom. We at 
least know what we are with, and can 
tuberculous 

extremely 


protect ourselves. The 


children themselves are 
careful to use all precautions. 

The use of books is a problem. Be- 
cause the larger number of cases of 
tuberculosis are pulmonary, the pupils 
are flat bed patients—that is, without 
pillows. This presents two problems. 
One, the adjustment of eyes to read- 
ing in this position, and the other, 
holding the book itself. Adjustable 
bed tables are the best answer to the 
latter, and nature usually rather 
quickly takes care of the former. The 
ordinary high-school textbook is much 
too heavy to be handled by the aver- 
age tuberculous child. They would 
be much better off with paper bound 
divisions of the text. 

Because tuberculosis is an infectious 
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disease, those afflicted must be isolated 
whether treatment be taken at a sana- 
torium or at home. This means a 
change in the pattern of living. For 
the teen-age group, in which so often 
the heaviest toll is taken, this means 
a psychological as well as a physio- 
logical adjustment. The teacher of 
tuberculous children must be alert to 
the many emotional upsets and be 
willing to understand that sometimes 
the best lesson is in listening and sym- 
pathizing and helping to straighten out 
tangled threads of emotional 
thinking. The tuberculous child, like 
any other physically handicapped, does 
not want pity—he wants understand- 
ing. He knows he has a battle to 
fight, a job to do. All he asks is that 
he be given the tools with which to 
receive confidence in his 
succeed. He 


some 


do it and 
ability—and -he_ will 
knows it. 

They also realize that for them life 
will be a continual watch against over- 
work and strain, especially if the 
tuberculosis has been of the lungs, 
and that there will be many jobs 
closed to them because of the danger 
of recurrence of the disease. Even the 
smaller children are aware of this, and 
all know that they must become expert 
in some work that will earn them 
their living. They fully expect to lead 
a normal life within definite limits, 
and so want to become economically 
independent. There is a great interest 
in different occupations open to them, 
and although rehabilitation is not di- 
rectly a part of the high-school work, 
the teachers must have a _ working 
knowledge of that phase in order to 
counsel and guide, as well as give a 





thorough foundation. 


The work of a teacher of the tuber- 
culous is never monotonous because 
of the change always necessary to 
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meet the hospital routine and shifting 
about for various treatments. Then 
also the teacher must bring all sup- 
plementary material because her pupil 
cannot go to the library. The valuable 
teacher here, as well as in the regu- 
lar classroom, is the one with a rich 
and varied background that she can 
share without any suggestion of boast- 
ing, 

The tuberculous child is interested 
in the same things as the child in regu- 
lar schools. He passes through the 
same stages, the same interest spans. 
He is by reason of illness forced to 
forego taking active part in many of 
these loves, but he soon learns to sat- 
isfy these normal interests in various 
and sundry ways. What child doesn’t 
love to act? One of the cleverest 
Christmas plays the writer has ever 
seen was done by a group of elemen- 
tary-school flat-bed patients. The play 


was Dickens’ Christmas Carol. The 
theater was one end of a ward for 
twenty-eight patients. The stage set- 
tings and scenery were mere sugges- 
tions. Costumes were confined to 
head dress or neck scarfs. Characters 
were known by placards pinned to the 
heads of the beds. No character 
moved, yet never was there any doubt 
as to just what was intended to be por- 
trayed. Certainly there was no doubt 
as to the satisfactions these children 
gained from the staging of the play. 

Such situations as the above pre- 
sent a challenge to pupil and teacher 
alike. Certainly, we teach tuberculous 
children and moreover consider our 
time well spent! 


AGNEs D. WILLIAmMs BUCKLEY. 
Principal 

Olive View High School 

Los Angeles, California 


Detecting Handicapped Children in a Small Community 


Mothers with their pre-school chil- 
dren are having a party at school. Ice 
cream is being consumed as mothers 
chat and their children eat briskly or 
look with wonder about the kinder- 
garten room where they will start 
school next fall. 

Just preceding the party each child 
was given a speech examination by 
speech correctionists, an individual 
audiometric test by the teacher of the 
deaf, a vision test from sight-saving 
teachers, plus a medical check-up by 
school health authorities. For the 
most part the children enjoyed the ex- 
periences, and most of the mothers 
were extremely interested in results 
of the tests. 

The Winona school clinic, initiated 
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in 1939, has proven so effective a 
means of discovering defects in the 
pre-school child that Winona parent- 
teacher organizations, special teachers, 
and local doctors have all agreed that 
it should become an annual affair. 
Children with defects that even par- 
ents have not recognized, or, in some 
cases were unwilling to admit, have 
been greatly benefited through the 
clinic’s discoveries. Either a defect is 
corrected before the child’s school 
career begins, or, if the defect is ir- 
reparable, the child is placed under 
the supervision of a teacher equipped 
to aid him so that he may adjust and 
progress during his school years. 

It is a much lamented fact that chil- 
dren with various handicaps, especial- 
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ly in smaller communities, go with 
these defects unrecognized and un- 
remedied during their early years in 
school. In many cases, when the de- 
ficiency is finally recognized, irrepar- 
able damage has been done, if not to 
the child physically, most surely to his 
social and mental outlook. 

of approximately 
25,000 population, could have been 
classed among those smaller cities 
whose handicapped children are neg- 
lected until the Winona Chapter of the 
International Council for Exceptional 
Children in cooperation with the local 
school authorities worked out plans 
for the pre-school Winona’s 
school clinic is an amplification of the 


Winona, a city 


clinic. 


summer round-up of pre-school chil- 
dren, which is conducted on a nation 
wide basis each spring, generally as 
a parent-teacher association project. 
With the special-class teachers acting 
as technicians and with the help of 
school health nurses, examinations are 
given in the spring for the children 
about to enter either public or paro- 
chial schools. Each spring approxi- 
mately 375 children have been ex- 
amined. 

In the weeks before the clinic, par- 
ent-teacher association members of the 
various schools visit the home of each 
child that is expected to enter school 
the following September. The mother 
is invited to bring her child to the 
school the day of the clinic to take 
advantage of free examination serv- 
ices, to enjoy a social time with other 
mothers, and to give her child an op- 
portunity to meet his future class- 
mates. 


If a defect is suspected by the clin- 
icians, parents are urged to have the 
child examined immediately by a local 
specialist. The special-class teacher 
that has discovered the defect makes 
every effort to accompany the mother 
and the child to the examinauon. In 
this way the school specialist may ob- 
tain a knowledge of the diagnosis and 
recommendation from the physician, 
and she is then in a position to work 
out an educational program suited to 
the needs of the child. Often the de- 
fect disappears under prompt medi- 
cal treatment during the summer. 
That is, glasses are fitted, tonsils re- 
moved, and so forth, consequently, in 
such cases the child has no need for 
special consideration when he enters 
school. 

The clinicians discovered that many 
reluctant to admit a 
Some parents had 


parents were 
child’s handicap. 
become so used to talking loudly to 
a child that they scarcely realized that 
he was hard of hearing. Others hated 
to see the child wearing glasses and 
had put off an examination of vision. 
Most parents, however, are grateful 
for the clinic’s service and the school’s 
interest in the child’s welfare. 

Since the clinic’s institution in 1939, 
many handicapped Winona children are 
making real school progress and are 
socially adjusted. Had their defect 
gone unrecognized they might now be 
unhappily struggling to keep up with 
classmates, burdened with a_ handi- 
cap of which no one was aware. 

WaRING JAMES FITCH 
Teacher of the deaf 
Winona, Minnesota 


Democracy At Home 
The students of Princeton University have challenged the administration to denom- 


strate its belief in democratic ideals by opening its doors to Negro students. 


The Daily 


Princetonian, student newspaper, is carrying on an intensive editorial campaign to end 


the school’s lily white policy. 
1943 
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Twenty-first Convention Considered War Contributions 
and Planned Reorganization 


The twenty-first annual convention 
of the Council, which was held in In- 
dianapolis on February 24-26, was per- 
haps one of the most significant in the 
history of the organization. The theme 
“How We Can Help in the War Effort 
and in Peace When It Comes” gave 
the convention a unity and worth- 
whileness that is often lacking at an- 
nual meetings. The keynote address 
by Dr. Florence Dunlop of Ottawa was 
full of ideas warning us of how lack ot 
vision and planning can cause us dur- 
ing the war to lose constructive edu- 
cational gains. However, she showed 
in an equally forceful way how the 
war gives to us an increased oppor- 
tunity to serve the handicapped and to 
study special problems of training and 
vocational placement. 


Captain Watson Miller, assistant ad- 
ministrator of the United States Social 
Security Agency, told the convention 
at the banquet session that handi- 
capped workers had already played a 
significant part in war production. He 
urged the schools to extend their pro- 
grams of training to utilize more com- 
pletely the manpower resources of all 
types of handicapped. 


Charles Scott Berry, who gave the 
closing address, challenged the con- 
vention to remember that citizenship 
is the first objective of the school and, 
moreover, the first thought of every 
worthy citizen. The present emer- 
gency can help us to think of our citi- 
zenship and cause us to replan society 
and especially education along better 
lines than we have ever known. 
If we will but use our intelligence 
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and our resources, we can have a new 
America that will be far superior to 
the glorious past. 


These stirring speeches were only 
one part of the important aspects of 
the convention. The report of the re- 
organization committee as presented 
in the November issue of the Journal 
was approved with minor revisions. 
This sub-committee headed by Miss 
May Bryne deserves the praises of the 
membership for pushing forward this 
constructive reorganization. 


The chapter dinner was an enthu- 
siastic affair. Representatives were 
present from a majority of the chap- 
ters. Congratulations must go to the 
Hawaii Chapter which has sent in its 
memberships and has retained its 
status. 


Past president, Lieutenant Kirk, was 
able to be present for most of the ses- 
sions. The members will be _ inter- 
ested to know that he is now stationed 
in Washington and is engaged in spe- 
cial work relative to the preparations 
of material of instruction for use in 
training programs for ; illiterate and 
mentally retarded army recruits. 


Acting president John J. Lee was 
elected president. His efficient plan- 
ning despite all the uncertainties pro- 
duced one of the best meetings in the 
Council’s history. With his leadership 
and enthusiasm as exhibited at In- 
dianapolis, the, Council can look for- 
ward to a year of constructive ac- 
tivities. 7 
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National Youth Policy 


The Manpower Commission recently 
released the following ten points as a 
basic national youth policy: 

1. School attendance laws and 
child-labor standards embodied in state 
and federal laws should be preserved 
and enforced. 

2. No one under 14 years of age 
should be employed full time or part 
time as a part of the hired labor force. 

3. Youth 18 years of age 
may properly be employed only at 
wages paid adult workers for similar 


under 


job performance and in work suited 
to their age and strength, avoiding 
all occupations that are hazardous or 
detrimental to health or welfare. 

4. Youth aged 14 or 15 may prop- 
erly be employed only when qualified 
older workers are not available, -and 
the employment is not in manufactur- 
ing or mining occupations. 

5. In-school youth may properly be 
employed only to the extent that the 
combined school and work activities 
involve no undue strain, and that com- 
bined school and work hours, at least 
for youth under 16, do not exceed 8 
per day. 

6. In-school youth should not be 
employed during school hours unless 
the area or regional manpower di- 
rector has determined that temporary 
needs of an emergency character can- 
not be met by full use of other avail- 


able sources of labor. 


CERTIFICATION NECESSARY 

7. When war-time emergency co- 
operative arrangements have been en- 
tered into with school authorities for 
the part-time employment of in-schoo} 
youth as a part of the school program, 
the employer should be responsible 
for certifying to the school authorities 
that such employment will be in con- 
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BELLEVUE SCHOOL 


A private boarding school for excep- 
tional children. Homelike atmosphere, 
Healthful climate. Delightful out of 
Separate school building. 
Individual diagnostic teaching. 


door work. 
Cor- 
rection of speech difficulties stressed. 
In beautiful Shenandoah Valley of 
Virginia. 


Leah Knoche, Director, Hollins, Va. 








formity with state and federal laws 
governing employment of minors. 

8. When it is necessary to transport 
young people to and from work, safe 
and adequate means of transportation 
should be provided. The period of 
work and transportation should not 
exceed 10 hours a day. 

9. Where youth under 18 years of 
age are recruited in groups for agri- 
cultural work requiring them to live 
away from home, assurances should be 
furnished by appropriate community 
or other agencies that suitable living 


conditions, sanitary facilities, health 
protection, supervision, and _leisure- 
time activities will be provided. In no 


case should youth aged 14 or 15 be re- 
cruited for work requiring them to 
live away from home except where 
such work is in connection with pro- 
grams conducted by recognized youth- 
serving agencies that provide close 
supervision, 

10. Any youth interested in work 
in another area should not leave his 
own area in search of work without 
first registering for employment at the 
nearest local office of the United 
States Employment Service or other 
agency designated by the War Man- 
power Commission. 

Express 
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Teacher Education Committee Reports 


The standing committee on teacher 
education of the International Coun- 
cil met in Indianapolis at the time of 
the annual meeting. It considered 
many general problems relative to the 
preparation of teachers and received 
problems referred to it by the conven- 
tion. A brief report of the committee 
follows. 


1. STANDARDS OF TEACHER PREPARATION 
MUST BE MAINTAINED 

Special class children deserve and 

If fully 

available 


need well trained teachers. 


qualified teachers are not 
and temporary appointments are made, 


(1) 


the candidate should possess the high 


two conditions should prevail: 


personal qualifications required of spe- 
cial-class teachers, and (2) the candi- 
date should be required to undertake 
special training according to some sys- 
tematic plan that is agreed upon by 
the teacher and the superintendent. 
The state has two means of main- 
taining standards of teacher prepara- 
tion: (1) regular certification, and (2) 
special approval of individual teachers 
by the department of public instruction 
of the reimbursement re- 


as a part 


quirements. If the present emergency 
requires the use of inadequately trained 
teachers, it is recommended that ap- 
proval be granted on a year-to-year 
a 


Reviews 


COUNSELING AND PSYCHO- 
THERAPY—NEW CONCEPTS IN 
PRACTICE, Carl R. Rogers, 450 pp., 
1942, Houghton Mifflin Company, 
Boston, $3.60. 


Carl R. Rogers, a professor of clin- 
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basis. Renewal of the approval should 
be contingent upon the completion of 
additional required training. 


2. COMMITTEE TO INVESTIGATE 
CERTIFICATION AND APPROVAL 
PRACTICES 
The committee will investigate cer- 
tification laws and approval practices 
in the several states. Special atten- 
tion will be given to practices relative 

to temporary certificates. 


3. ADDITIONAL TRAINING PROGRAMS 
ARE ADVOCATED 

The committee urges teacher-train- 
ing institutions to adjust their pro- 
grams to provide opportunities for the 
training of persons that wish to enter 
the several types of special rehabilita- 
tion and construction services required 
during the emergency and _ post-war 
periods. 


4. LARGER COMMITTEE RECOMMENDED 
It was recommended that the mem- 

bership of the committee be extended 
and that sub-committees be appointed 
to work on special problems. 

CHARLES Scott BERRY 

HERBERT BRUNER 

JoHN J. LEE 

SAMUEL KirRK 

Francis Lorp, Chairman 


ical psychology at Ohio State Univer- 
sity, gives in this book a constructive 
and well expressed view of the face-to- 
face techniques being developed today 
in the therapy of personality malad- 
justments of youth and adults. The 
view is an outgrowth of his experi- 
ences as a counselor as well as a teach- 
er of clinical psychology. 
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Dr. Roger’s views of the counseling 
process in therapy stress the integra- 
tion of the personality on such a level 
that it can solve its own problems by 
undertaking _ self-initiated actions. 
While not opposed to counseling for 
the imparting of information or to 
counseling for the removal of causes 
and symptoms, the author emphasizes 
the need for and the possibilities of the 
counselee’s achieveing insight and the 
independent actions stemming from it. 
Through insight the individual can at- 
tain a closer relationship to the situa- 
tions that must form a part of his life 
and a fuller acceptance of the self. 
From this vantage ground the indi- 
vidual can select goals, the implications 
of which are now fully understood, and 
initiate steps to achieve them. 

The text, after reviewing other 
methods of attempting to effect a 
change in behavior, stresses these con- 
cepts: Counseling in psychotherapy is 
a face-to-face procedure. The coun- 
selor must not direct the course of the 
interviews. The counselor should not 
block the expulsion of the feelings of 
the individual by direction of the trend 
of the interviews and by reactions to 
solely the intellectual aspects of the 
client’s statements. He should undam 
the feelings by heeding their presence 
and clarifying them for the client. In 
clarifying the conflicts within the in- 
dividual he should not outstrip him. 
His statements of the client’s feelings 
should keep pace with what the client 
is emotionally willing to accept at the 
time. The counselor does not intel- 
lectualize the interviews; he does not 
discuss causes or into the 
utility of the feelings or the behavior. 
Rather than discuss the feelings from 
a rational point of view he must clarify 
them, these feelings of hostility, of in- 
adequacy, of ambivalence. During all 


examine 
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this he maintains an impersonal atti- 
tude yet with partiality for the client. 
In a way the counselor is a mirror re- 
flecting to the client the nature of his 
feelings in the sharper and more con- 
cise focus than ever before. By re- 
stating the feeling-content of the client’s 
words and actions—and, if the client is 
ready, of his innermost thoughts—in- 
sight and understanding of the self are 
achieved. Then follow, almost spon- 
taneously, the choice of goals and the 
budding of self-initiated actions. These 
timorous first steps are encouraged 
again by reacting to the feelings not to 
the gainful aspects of the situation. 
Personality begins to reknit itself and 
take its freedom from the counselor’s 
care. 

The account of the process is clear- 
cut and thorough. Before the process 
is analyzed in: detail, an overview of it 
is given. Then several lengthy, de- 
tailed chapters, illustrated with ex- 
cerpts from verbatim interview rec- 
ords, explain the counseling process. 
Practical questions of duration of in- 
terviews, following up on broken ap- 
pointments, note taking, fee charging, 
and similar items are answered. A 
two-hundred page verbatim account of 
therapeutic interviews with a client is 
a unique feature of the book. This ac- 
count, as well as numerous illustrative 
excerpts of full of 
complete transcriptions of phono- 
graphic recordings. The book contains 
a selected bibliography of differing ap- 
proaches to psychotherapy, immediate 
references to research in footnotes as 


interviews, is 


well as a complete index. 

The text is an easily read, sane, and 
clearly expressed account of a tech- 
nique in therapy worth the practi- 
tioner’s study as well as the student’s. 

GeEorGE LAvos 
Flint, Michigan 
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THE PRACTICE OF SPEECH COR- 
RECTION IN THE MEDICAL 
CLINIC, Mary Wehe Huber and A. 
E. Kopp, 74 pp., 1942, Expression 
Company, Boston, Cloth, $1.75. 


This compact manual contains valu- 
able information to aid the speech 
therapist in understanding the medical 
problems of the speech defectives re- 
ferred by physicians, surgeons, and 
orthodontists. Indeed, it is most time- 
ly for it recognizes the steadily in- 
creasing tendency to establish speech 
clinics in hospitals, medical schools, 
and ear, nose, and throat clinics, and 
points up the that the speech 
therapist must be equipped to play in 
the field of medicine. 

Mrs. Huber little 


new but she has carefully selected and 
informa- 


role 


presents that is 
summarized much scattered 
tion and thus made it easily available. 
Each succinct chapter contains many 
quotations from and references to the 
findings and observations of outstand- 
ing men in the field of medicine and 
speech. The book with the 
characteristic problems that confront 
conjunction 


deals 
one operating in close 
with medical men. It 
gretted that some of the problems did 
not receive more elaborate treatment. 
The broad scope of the table of con- 
tents leads one to expect fuller dis- 
cussion than actually is given. 


is to be re- 


Special stress is laid upon the 
requisite skills and qualifications of a 
speech pathologist and the necessity 
for a thorough scientific background in 
order to be able to cooperate intel- 
ligently with the medical profession. 
Dr. Kopp has contributed a_ brief 
chapter entitled, Speech Correction 
from a Dental Viewpoint. Dr. Robert 


West has written the preface outlining 
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the scope of speech correction and dif- 
ferentiating between its needs in the 
educational and medical spheres. 

The book has a good working biblio- 
graphy. The illustrations and typical 
case histories are taken from the files 
of the Speech Clinic at the Montreal 
Children’s Hospital. 


Mirram D. Pauts 

Clinic Supervisor of Hearing 
Therapy 

Speech and Reading Clinic 

Indiana State Teachers College 

Terre Haute, Indiana 


THREE HUNDRED GIFTED CHIL- 
DREN, Merle Sumption, 235 pages, 
1941, World Book Company, Yon- 
kers-on-Hudson, New York, $2.40. 


Whether the advantages that gifted 
children receive in special classes out- 
weigh the objections to segregation is 
the question answered in the affirma- 
tive by Dr. Merle Sumption in Three 
Hundred Gifted Children. This con- 
clusion is reached in the course of in- 
terpreting the results of a survey con- 
ducted to determine the effect of 
twenty years of special education for 
children in the Cleveland 
public schools. Sixty-five children 
that had never been assigned to a 
Major Work center; as the special 
classes for gifted children are called, 
were used as a control group. 


superior 


After describing briefly the history 
of special education since Plato, the 
author tells how and why the classes 
were initiated in Cleveland. The pro- 
cedure in conducting ‘the survey is ex- 
plained and the questionnaire em- 
ployed is reproduced: The study was 
designed to determine with what suc- 
cess the Major Work program had 
achieved the six cardinal objectives of 
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HORACE H. RACKHAM SCHOOL OF SPECIAL EDUCATION 


Offers graduate and undergraduate courses in all phases of special class 
teaching; a degree course in occupational therapy and speech reading for 
adult deafened. 


SIX WEEKS’ SESSION JUNE 21 - JULY 30 


Courses, observation and laboratory practice with Special Class children. 


DEAF SPEECH CORRECTION 
HARD OF HEARING MENTALLY RETARDED 
CRIPPLED AND CARDIOPATHIC SIGHT SAVING 


Methods and practice courses in speech reading for adult deafened. 


Master’s degree program offers the combined facilities of Michigan State 
Normal College and University of Michigan. 


Five summer school conferences. 


For summer school catalog please write 
FRANCIS E. LORD 


Director of 
Special Education 
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the Cleveland elementary schools. 
Leadership and a sense of social re- 
sponsibility were found to be definite 
achievements and results of this spe- 
cialized training. This is of special in- 
terest to teachers that wish to see the 
public schools make their contribu- 
tion to democracy. The survey also 
showed that fundamental knowledge 
and skills had not been neglected. 
Although many small school systems 

are handicapped in establishing special 
rooms, this book will appeal to all 
teachers that cherish the goal of en- 
riched opportunity for gifted chil- 
dren. 

Mary ISABEL MILLER 

Twin City Chapter 

Benton Harbor and St. Joseph, 

Michigan 
= 
Our Cover Portrait 
Richard S. French, Ph. D., 

intendent of the California School for 
the Blind, and lecturer in education at 
the University of California, Berkeley. 
Prior to his present work, he was as- 


is super- 


sistant professor of education at that 
university. His fields of specialization 
are the history of education, education- 
al psychology, and the education of the 
blind. 

Dr. French is a member of Phi 
Delta Kappa; has served as chairman 
of the California Commission for Spe- 
cial Education; is a former director of 
the California Writers Club; is a form- 
er president of the Northern Cali- 
Council for the Education of 
Exceptional Children; is now presi- 
dent of the Northern California Coun- 
cil for Sight Conservation; and is one 
of the JouRNAL’s consulting editors. 

Among his professional contribu- 
tions is his book, From Homer to 
Helen Keller, published by the Ameri- 


fornia 
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can Foundation for the Blind, and 
widely used as a text on the history 
and methodology of education of the 
blind. 


é 
Brief Notes 
AUDUBON JUNIOR CLUBS 


To create genuine enthusiasm for 
bird study, and to help your class de- 
velop a lasting interest in the out of 
doors, form an Audubon Junior Club. 
Audubon Junior Clubs have been 
sponsored by the National Audubon 
Society for 32 years. These clubs have 
promoted an appreciation of living 
things on the part of over 6,000,000 
children in elementary and secondary 
schools. 

Audubon Junior Clubs offer an in- 
expensive means of obtaining excel- 
lent teaching material. A special en- 
dowment for Junior Clubs covers over 
half the cost. Dues of ten cents per 
child, in groups of ten or more chil- 
dren per school year (September to 
June), brings the following interesting 
supplies: 

A. For every child— 

1. A bird membership button. 

2. Six four-page bird leaflets by 
Roger Tory Peterson. 

Junior edition with large type 
and simplified; text for elemen- 
tary grades. 

Senior edition with smaller type 
and longer text for secondary 
schools. 

3. Six full-page color plates of birds 
described in the leaflets. 

4. Six outline drawings for coloring 
(supplied with Junior edition 
leaflets only). , 

B. For every club— 
New on the ‘Wing club news- 
paper. Two issues each semes- 
ter. 
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Things to Do—a special leaflet 
packed with practical suggestions 
for club activities. 

C. For clubs of 25 or more members— 
Audubon Magazine—three issues 
each semester. 


AN INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION 
OFFICE PROPOSED 

A forward step has been taken in 
bringing about an international edu- 
cation office. Proposed by the Na- 
tional Education Association commis- 
sion for the defense of democracy 
through education, the proposal is now 
being carried forward by the United 
States committee on educational re- 
construction, 2 West 45th Street, New 
York City. Interested in these plans 
are the State Department and the Of- 
fice of Foreign Relief and Rehabilita- 
tion Operations, headed by Herbert 
Lehman, former New York State gov- 


ernor. 


The purpose of the international 
educational office, if it comes to pass, 
would be to formulate broad edu- 
cational aims and methods to incul- 
cate the spirit and practice of democ- 
racy in all peoples of all nations. The 
plan is to have the office functioning 
at the end of the war, so that it will 
be ready to propose educational pat- 
terns for the United Nations as well as 
for the peoples that have been oppos- 
ing them. 

Would the international education 
office seek to force the objectives of 
democracy on the peoples of the 
world? “No,” say officials. Such a 
procedure would merely breed resent- 
ment. The office would, however, 
have available ideas, aids, and sugges- 
tions as to the educational goals na- 
tions might adopt. 


In fact, it might become an instru- 
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ment for a two-way lend-lease in edu- 
While the United States pro- 
poses democracy -in-education, we 
could well profit by the excellence of 
Germany’s_ technical instructional 
methods, Italy’s love for beauty, the 
French precision of language and logic, 
and the Soviet Union’s enthusiasm for 
the arts. 


cation. 


PLANNING SCHOOL FOR TOMORROW 


The committee on planning for edu- 
cation of the United States Office of 
Education published its blueprint for 
the schools of tomorrow. It covers all 
the issues involved in planning, in- 
cluding the character of educational 
service, school staff, physical plant, 
organization and administration, and 
means of financial support. 


The committee recommends that the 
school of tomorrow should provide at 
least ten pupil services and experi- 
ences — formally organized teaching, 
educational and vocational guidance, 
library services, extracurriculum ac- 
tivities, work experience, junior place- 
ment services, transportation and 
lunch facilities, health services (nutri- 
tional, medical, dental), and camp 


experience. 


The next great step in education, 
says the committee on planning for 
education, is to equalize educational 
opportunities of the child that lives in 
the city and the child that lives in the 
country. The traditional content of 
both the rural high school and the 
elementary school have not been 
changed sufficiently to meet the needs 


- of present day life. The rural schools 


should not only have the ten serv- 
ices outlined above, but should have 
more ample opportunity for group as- 
sociation. 
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SPECIAL EDUCATION IN THE ARMY 


A Sergeant York School for instruc- 


tion of semi-literate and unschooled 
soldiers from backwoods areas such as 
produced the first-world-war hero has 
been organized at the army air forces 
basic training center in Atlantic City, 
New Jersey. 

Its purpose is to teach reading, writ- 
ing and arithmetic to physically sound 
men, enabling them to read orders, 
follow instructions, and make reports. 
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Without this special schooling, po- 
tentially good soldiers often are unfit 
for any military service but menial 
duties of kitchen police. 

The Sergeant York School, a small 
section of the special training unit of 
the Atlantic City base, 
physically handicapped 
mechanics, radio operators, parachute 
riggers, bombsight maintainers, and 
other specialists. 

Among the students are men that 


also trains 
soldiers as 


cannot speak, read, or write English, 
including three Navajo Indians. 


WISER USE OF SKIMMED MILK 


According to Anton J. Carlson, pro- 
fessor emeritus of physiology at the 
University of Chicago, there is a great 
rich 


in proteins and salts, which could be 


annual waste of skimmed milk, 


made into an excellent substitute for 
war-curtailed meat products. 


“There is a common superstition,” he 
the cream lies all the 

Actually, the protein 
in the skimmed milk is better than 
that obtained from vegetable sources. 
Fifty billion pounds of skimmed milk 


said, ‘‘that in 


value of milk. 


are wasted every year; that is, used 
for other than human consumption. 

“A great deal of this skimmed milk 
could be dried and added to flour in 
making bread.” 

Dr. Carlson also deplored what he 
called the overpopularity of vitamin 
pills. 

“The tragedy and waste in the 1942 
vitamin-pill business is this: Most of 
the people who can afford to buy them 
probably do not need them and most 
of the people who' may need them 
probably cannot afford to buy them.” 


University of Chicago Alumni 
Bulletin 
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SIX HUNDRED HANDICAPPED TRAIN 
AT AERONAUTIC SCHOOL 

The Shelby County School of 
Aeronautics is training in its classes 
at Whitehaven, Tennessee, some 600 
physically handicapped persons from 
the south. This is a part of the re- 
habilitation division program for the 
physically handicapped under the di- 
rection of J. H. Smith, acting director. 
After training is completed many of 
these trainees find employment at the 
Nashville Divison of Vultee Aircraft, 
Incorporated. On the basis of the 
records that the physically handi- 
capped have made for themselves, 
“handicapped workers who have spe- 
cific abilities and training can fit into 
Vultee’s picture any 
time,” according to its personnel offi- 


employment 


cials. 


Crippled Child Bulletin 


IT’S ALL ADOLPH’S FAULT 


World War II, the incident started 
by Adolph Schickelgruber, has caused 
insurmountable problems for editorial 
staffs as well as for industry and the 
farm. Transportation, labor, mail 
service, availability of materials, and 
the staff’s own time are important ele- 
ments of the problem. It looks like a 
case of having to beat Adolph or start 
a printers’-and-editors’ block in Con- 
gress. 

In the meantime the staff hopes to 
revamp its working arrangements, this 
summer, for the purpose of overcom- 
ing some of the present bottlenecks 
and streamlining Journal delivery to 
the members. 


SCHOOL LUNCH PROGRAM 


For the year 1943-1944, the President 
recommended $78,000,000 for school 
lunches and $20,000,000 for the school 


1943 


milk program. The lunch program 
seeks to provide children with at least 
one good meal a day. 

In December about 4,500,000 chil- 
dren in 70,000 schools participated in 
the lunch program. Agriculture of- 
ficials estimated a peak participation 
in March of 93,000 schools. Children 
were served 39.3 millions pounds of 
foodstuffs, valued at about $3,000,000 
in November. In addition, one mil- 
lion children also participated in the 
school milk program. 


VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 


Senator LaFollette reintroduced his 
bill to provide for vocational rehabili- 
tation of disabled veterans of World 
War II. Incidentally, this bill would 
also authorize vocational training to 
civilian air-raid wardens and aircraft 
spotters, if disabled in line of official 
duty. The Office of Civilian Defense 
estimates that between 8,000,000 to 
10,000,000 persons in these protective 
services would be eligible for voca- 
tional rehabilitation. 


Among the Chapters 
YONKERS 


The Yonkers Chapter celebrated its 
second birthday in March with its 
forty-three members serving on twelve 
committees to carry out the chapter’s 
program of activities as outlined in 
our year book. 

One of our major meetings this year 
was devoted to a discussion of record- 
ing observations of the social and 
emotional development of children on 
a cumulative record card. The Yon- 
kers Public Schools are this year us- 
ing a revised cumulative record card. 
Dr. Gertrude Hildreth, psychologist in 
the Lincoln School, New York City, 
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made valuable contributions to this 
discussion. 

Another meeting will be devoted 
to a discussion of the care of children 
whose mothers are working in defense 
industries. The Yonkers’ Public 
Schools have conducted a survey to 
ascertain the number of war affected 
pupils that can be served through the 
extension of Yonkers child-care cen- 
ters under the Lanham Act. Miss 
Irene Wicker, coordinator of radio for 
the department of child care, develop- 
ment and protection of Greater New 
York Civilian Defense Volunteer Of- 
fice, will address the chapter members 
at this meeting on a new type of chil- 
dren’s radio programs on which she is 
working in connection with her posi- 


tion. 
Our chapter meetings are semi- 
social, semi-professional. Preceding 


each meeting tea is served and the so- 
cial hour provides opportunity for re- 
laxation and visiting. This procedure 
develops a feeling of professional pride 
and unity among teachers in the de- 
partment of special education and 
readiness for the professional 
period of the meeting. Exhibits of 
class work by the mentally retarded 
classes and new books on the educa- 
child are 


gives 


tion of the exceptional 


shown at each meeting. 


All school departments and most 
special agencies are repre- 
sented in our chapter. The stimula- 
tion of such a varied group working 
cooperatively on common educational 
problems promotes professional growth 
which results in a better understand- 
ing and a happier solution of the prob- 
presented by the exceptional 


service 


lems 


child. 


OLGA SCHOLBOHM, 
First Vice President 
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LANSING 

The Lansing Chapter had a dinner 
meeting to initiate the year’s program. 
We had a display of books pertaining 
to special education and devoted our 
program to reviews of several of the 
more recently published books. 

The January meeting was held in 
the auditorium of the Michigan State 
Boys Vocational School. A tour was 
conducted through the school shops. 
Music was furnished by a band from 
the school. Mr. Illesley spoke on 
Mexico. 

In March we sponsored the. local 
special education meeting of the Michi- 
gan Education Association District 
which was held the evening of Wed- 
nesday, the third. A dinner pre- 
ceded the meeting. Dr. Dybwad of 
the Michigan State Boys Vocational 
School spoke on What in Special Edu- 
cation Can We Do to Help Curb the 
Rise in Juvenile Delinquency? 

REBECCA EILOLA 


GREATER CLEVELAND CHAPTER 

Members of the Greater Cleveland 
Chapter voted unanimously to accept 
a recently revised local constitution, 
which seeks to embrace the surburban 
area. 

This decision was made at an impor- 
tant dinner meeting held at the Men’s 
City Club in February. New officers 
for the coming year were installed. 

A challenging address was given by 
Dr. Louis J. Karnosh, head of the 
psychological division of City Hos- 
pital and associate professor of neuro- 
logy at Western Reserve University. 
The topic was Brain Growth and In- 
telligence. Dr. Karnosh questioned 
the school’s idea that early habits and 
trends in children must be implanted 
hastily at an early age when, in real- 
ity, the slow and orderly physiological 
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maturation of the human brain can- 
not be hurried. 
ALMA ARMBRUSTER 


DEARBORN 

In place of the all-state conference 
on special education in Michigan, 
regional meetings were planned this 
year. The Dearborn and Michigan 
State Normal College Chapter spon- 
sored the meeting for the southeastern 
region, which was held early in March 
at the Harvey Lowrey School, Dear- 
born. 

Dr. Wilson, Chief Pediatrician, Chil- 
dren’s Hospital, Detroit, spoke on Pre- 
mature Life and Developmental Prob- 
lems. The Sister Kenny method of 
treating infantile paralysis was dis- 
cussed by Miss Bernice Ringman of 
Michigan State Normal College, who 
recently returned from Minneapolis 
where she studied this method. 

ARLINE Morin, President 


GRAND RAPIDS 

Carrying on Exceptional Education 
in War Time is the theme of the Re- 
gional meeting of Michigan Confer- 
ence on Exceptional Education which 
will be held in Grand Rapids on Sat- 
urday, May 1, 1943. The local chair- 
man, Miss Meda Bacon, and her com- 
mittee have arranged for a panel rep- 
resenting various professions to lead 
the discussion. Dr. Homer Carter, di- 
rector of the psycho-educational clinic 
at Western Michigan College of Edu- 
cation, is to give the afternoon address. 


WELCOME TENNESSEE 
Tennessee State Chapter has just 
been organized. This brings the total 


number of chapters to ninety-eight. A. 


recently completed survey, Care and 
Educational for Exceptional Children 
in Tennessee, provides information 
and suggestions that will keep the 


1943 


chapter busy for years to come. Greet- 
ings to this new chapter, and may your 


efforts be fruitful. 


MINNEAPOLIS 
An idea comes from Minneapolis 
that is worth passing along. This 
chapter pays for membership for six 
public libraries in the city. This is a 
way to make certain that the JouRNAL 
is available to the public. 


Education of the Blind 
(Continued from page 202) 
raising livestock teaches more real 
biology than years of book study. A 
word should be added for the educa- 
tional value of daily tasks assigned 
pupils in the dormitory and on school 
grounds. Totally blind children are 
especially happy when they find that 
they can be physically useful. Noth- 
ing can be more objective than caring 
for one’s room, cooking a real meal, 
or successfully growing vegetables or 
fruits, 
SUMMARY 

The philosophy of the education of 
blind children as outlined in this pa- 
per has been one of objectification of 
instructional materials. The child 
learns by performing those activities 
in which he is interested. Various de- 
vices and techniques for use in cer- 
tain subject-matter fields have been 
outlined for the purpose of illustrat- 
ing this philosophy, but no attempt 
has been made to cover all of the 
fields, or even to cover completely 
any one field, because the rigid ap- 
plication of any technique or device 
may result in the very situation that 
the technique or device was designed 
to overcome — namely, verbalization 
rather than understanding. 
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New Publications 


AN INVESTIGATION OF THE ACUTENESS OF HEAR- 
ING OF CHILDREN IN THE DELAWARE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS BY MEANS OF THE 4-A AUDIOMETER 
(PHONO-AUDIOMETER), Virginia S. Wallin 
and J. E. Wallace Wallin, 64 pp., 1942, Di- 
vision of Special Education and Mental 
Hygiene, Board of Education, Wilmington, 
Delaware, Paper, $.30. 


BIOLOGICAL SYMPOSIA, VOLUME VII, VISUAL 
MeEcHANISMS, Heinrich Kluver (editor) 
322 pp., 1942, Jaques Cattell Press, Lan- 
caster, Pennsylvania, Cloth, $3.25. 

A collection of twelve scientific papers 
dealing with the mechanism of vision. 


ONE-HUNDRED PuzzLEs: How TO MAKE AND 
Sotve Tuem, Anthony S. Filipiak, 120 pp., 
1942, A. S. Barnes and Company, 67 West 
44th St., New York, Cloth, $1.00. 


PRECEDURES FOR THE REPORTING OF HANDI- 
CAPPED CHILDREN, FOR PsyCHO-EDUCATIONAL 
AND AUDIOMETRIC EXAMINATIONS, AND FOR 
THE ESTABLISHMENT OF SPECIAL CLASSES, J. 
E. Wallace Wallin, 66 pp., 1942, State of 
Delaware, Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, Paper. 


STANDARD TESTS IN READING FOR SMALL 
Scnoots, William A. McCall and Leah 
Mae Crabbs, 90 pp., 1941, Bureau of Pub- 
lications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City, Paper. Ten 
Booklets, including student record cards, 
$2.65. Additional record cards 30 cents 
per dozen. Manual of directions supplied 
with order. Specimen set 25 cents. 

Ninety reading selections each so de- 
veloped as to be suitable for use in all 
grades from 3 through 8. Every lesson is 
sufficient to engage all levels of ability. 


THE SUBNORMAL ADOLESCENT GIRL, Theodora 
M. Abel and Elaine F. Kinder, 215 pp., 
1942, Columbia University Press, Morning- 
side Heights, New York City, Cloth, $2.50. 

Considers the subnormal girl between 
the ages of thirteen and nineteen from the 
point of view of the girl’s own problems 
and from the view that society takes of 
her. 


Tests 


INSTRUCTIONAL TESTS IN THE FUNDAMENTAL 
VOCABULARY OF ARITHMETIC, Luella Cole, 
12 pp. 1940, Public School Publishing 
Company, Bloomington, Illinois. 
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INSTRUCTIONAL TESTS IN THE FUNDAMENTAL 
VoOcABULARY OF ENGLISH ComPosITIon, Lu- 
ella Cole, 8 pp., 1940, Public School Pub- 
lishing Company, Bloomington, Illinois. 


PINTNER-DuROsT ELEMENTARY TEST OF THE 
PINTNER GENERAL ABILITY TESTS: VERBAL 
Serres, Rudolph Pintner and Walter N. 
Durost, Scale 1 (Picture Content) per 
package of 25, $1.35. Scale 2 (Reading 
Content) per package of 25, $1.20. Speci- 
men set $0.30. World Book Company, 
Yonkers, New York. 


The publication of the Pintner-Durost 
Elementary Test, for the last half of grade 
2, grade 3, and first half of grade 4, com- 
pletes the Pintner General Ability Tests: 
Verbal Series, now comprising a complete 
series of group tests of general mental 
ability at all levels from kindergarten to 
maturity. Scale 1, picture content, is com- 
posed entirely of pictures. Scale 2, read- 
ing content, comprises six tests similar in 
form to those of the intermediate and ad- 
vanced batteries. 
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